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in the walls of my room to spy upon me." The
poor woman, naturally self-willed and irritable, was
all the while suffering from the disease which ended
her life a few months later. No wonder that the
Florentine envoy thought that her temper was
uneven and that she was full of whims and fancies.

In her more hopeful mood she describes Margaret
as good-looking though somewhat stout and too
tightly laced, and so much painted that it was dif-
ficult to see what her face really was, sensible and
pleasant-mannered and with great influence over her
mother and brothers. At the same time she gives
Henry some hints about his behaviour as a suitor.
"Do not be afraid of speaking out, for remember
that the impression you make at your first coming
will determine the esteem in which you will be held.
Wear your hair more raised, not in the style of
Nerac, but with large locks; I should recommend
the last fashion as the one I prefer/'

When more despondent, she remembers that the
young Princess has been educated in the most cor-
rupt and abominable society, where the women woo
the men. She certainly was clever, but that was
only another cause for anxiety; if she remained
Catholic her prudence and judgment were but addi-
tional dangers* Was Henry wiser or more expe-
rienced than Solomon, who was misled by his
Egyptian wife?

We must allow that Jane showed some insight
into the character of her future daughter-in-law,
though it is probable that the Princess Margaret,
whom she saw shrinking behind her mother, was not